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we can but think it a natural* instinct to 
judge them primarily by their power of 
giving total-impressions. Suchis certainly 
the effect most poems produce at the first 
reading, when we hurry on with the im- 
pulse of 'the story. But for subsequent 
readings, and that" which is to render the 
poem a household treasure, a pocket com- 
panion, a joy for ever, it is these scattered 
brilliants that light us on our way through 
it, and as we look back upon it from the 
goal, serve as the landmarks in the chart of 
our total-impressions. 

Next we have Shakspeare poured into 
the cauldron of Mr. Arnold's criticism. It 
was Sbakspeare's excellent subjects, and 
the world afforded no better, such as Mac- 
beth, and Romeo, and Othello, that consti- 
tuted his fundamental excellences as a poet, 
— so says our bard. What does Mr. Arnold 
think of all those hackneyed dramatists be- 
fore Shakspeare, and from whom he bor- 
rowed chiefly his subjects, only to submit 
them to the impress of his idiosyncrasies, — 
were they, — having made equally good 
choice of subjects, because the same, — were 
they fundamentally the poets Shakspeare 
was? No, it was only that profoundness 
of single thought, that richness of imagery, 
that abundance of illustration, which Mr. 
Arnold affects to despise, that raised him 
above the former employers of his same 
subjects. Could there be a greater absurd- 
ity in criticism, than that the subject makes 
the poet? With all his stress upon this 
matter we may suppose Mr. Arnold has him- 
self chosen the best of subjects; but the 
reader at once perceives they have failed 
of his necessary consequence in making 
him an excellent poet. 

What can be the matter with our critic? 
Not a dozen sentences further on, we find 
him acknowledging the wonderful gift of 
expression, such as Shakspeare possessed, to 
be (we use his words again) the funda- 
mental excellence of poetical art. Can 
Mr. Arnold draw a distinction between 
the poet and his' art, when the poet's iden- 
tity as such, lies wholly in his art? 'Tis 
as if one should say Titian was no painter, 
because he paid less attention to the draw- 
ing than the color, and then assume that 
color is the fundamental essential of the 
pictorial art. 

There are a few things, critics of Mr. 
Arnold's stamp will do well to remember ; 
that if we deny all powers of impression 
but those which will make a total one, we 
mhst read a whole poem for a single im- 
pulse to the mind, and as impressions 
that are the effect of a story, generally 
abide with us, because unconnected with 
others, a subsequent reading gains us noth- 
ing, for there is naught to divert our atten- 
tion from the goal. It is like a journey on 
a straight turnpike that stretches ahead 
for miles (and what is stupider?) in pre- 
ference to the country road, that winds 
by the abodes of men, and pursues the 
pleasing varieties of the ground. We like 
to linger in a poem, as in our travels, and 
admire the wayside vistas, opening to us 
new changes of life and phases of nature, 
which are often ranch more fraught with 
interest, more highly poetical than any- 
thing that confronts us at our journey's end, 
when it is impossible, as we look back, to 
catch those glimpses under trees, and ob- 
serve the graceful smoke that rises lan- 
guidly from some embowered cottage. 



We have some hopes for Mr. Arnold, 
when we find what is perhaps the best 
poem in the volume completely at variance 
with his critical dogmas. We refer to the 
Philomela, which we have seen frequently 
quoted in newspaper notices. Eternal pas- 
sion ! ' Eternal pain ! Such is its burden, 
and if not intended for an allegorical repre- 
sentation of a longing soul, certainly, an- 
swers the description, and nothing in Mr. 
Arnold's preface so sneeringly calls forth 
his deprecation, as that " any allegory of 
the state of one's mind " can be a subject 
for poetry ; but at least the poem in ques- 
tion is wholly destitute of his pet action. 
We are not blinded to some other meritori- 
ous passages, mostly in poems quite at vari- 
ance with his rules; and, in spite of the 
critic's dislike of verbal criticism, he gives 
us occasion for it by now and then a happy 
choice of words or turn of expression, as 
when he speaks of the wind as " washing 
in the mountain pines." As a bit of Nature- 
painting, irrespective of its connection with 
a cumbersome simile,, we may quote the 
following: — 

" And as in winter, when the frost breaks up, 
At winter's end, before the spring begins, 
And a warm west wind blows, and a thaw sets in — 
After an hour a dripping sound is heard 
In all the forests, and the soft strewn snow 
Under the trees is dibbled thick with holes, 
And from the bouglis the snow loads shuffle down ; 
And in fields sloping to the south, dark plots 
Of grass peep out anild surrounding snow, 
And widen, and tbe peasant's heart is glad." 

Take this also for a bed-room picture : 

" But they sleep in sheltered rest, 

Like helpless birds in the warm nest, 

On the castle's southern side ; 

Where feebly comes the mournful roar 

Of buffeting wind and surging tide 

Through many a room and corridor. 

Full on their window the moon's ray 

Makes their chamber as bright as day ; 

It shines upon the blank white walls, 

And on the snowy pillow falls, 

And on two angel-heads doth play, 

Turned to each other:— the eyes close — 

The lashes on the cheeks reposed. 

Round each sweet brow the cap close set, 

Hardly lets peep the golden hair ; 
1 Through the soft opened lips the air , 

Scarcely moves the coverlet. 

One little wandering arm is thrown 

At random on the counterpane, 

And often the fingers close in haste, 

As if their baby owner chased 

The butterflies again. 

This stir they have, and this alone ; 

But else they are so still." 

Some memorial verses, occasioned by 
Wordsworth's death, in 1850, revert to 
Goethe in this wise : 

" When Goethe's death was told, we said — 
Sunk then is Europe's sagest head. 
Physician of the Iron age, 
Goethe has done his pilgrimage. 

He took the suffering human race, 
He read each wound, each weakness clear, 

And struck his finger on the place, 
And said — Thou ailest here and here. 
He looked on Europe's dying hour 
Of fitful dream and feverish power, 
His eye plunged down the weltering strife, 
The turmoil of expiring life ; 
He said — The end is everywhere; 
Art ttOl hat truth, take refuge there." 



Referring again to Goethe, in another 
poem, he says: 

" Strong was he, with a spirit free 
From mists, and sane and clear ; 
Clearer how much ! than ours : yet we 
Have a worse course to steer. 
» * * « *, 

" But we, brought forth and reared in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise — 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours t 
What leisure to grow wise ? 

" tike children, bathing on the shore, 
Buried a wave beneath, 
The second wave succeeds, be/ore 
We have had time to breathe. 

" Too fast we lire, too much are tried, 
Too harassed to attain 
Wordsworth's sweet calm, or Goethe's wide 
And luminous view to gain." 



"OTJE BUILDING STONES." 

Deeming the nature of materials for building to be 
one of those subjects about which our " building '• 
community cannot kuow too much, we give place to 
the following comments, hoping they will lead to still 
further discussion. Our correspondents are both intel- 
ligent observers, and much interested in the procure- 
ment of facts relating to the subject. 

I have been very much interested with 
the series of papers in the Cbaton upon' . 
" Our Building Stones." The subject is of 
the greatest importance to architectural 
Art, although it seems to have attracted 
but little notice in this country. Some of 
our most costly buildings have been con-, 
strncted seemingly without regard to their 
constructive material. One sees at every 
turn costly houses built of a material,, 
and in a manner that we may all live to 
see fall into undeserved ruin. Indeed, a^ 
hundred years, the limit of the natural 
life of man, is a period ^which will witness 
the growth and decay of many of our 
fairest architectural structures. 

My attention has been recalled to this, 
subject, since I first alluded to, the compa- 
rative worthlessness of Caen stone, by the 
remarks of your able correspondent, in the 
last number of the Cbaton, upon the dura- 
bility of the sandstones in use in th;s oity.- 
His notices of the gravestones in Trinity 
Church-yard are interesting and significant, 
but I think he places too much value. upon, 
the evidence which they' afford. Since, 
reading his comments, I have looked care-, 
fully over the churchyard mentioned, and I 
find as the result of my observations 
there, as elsewhere, that the limestones are 
much more durable than the sandstones ; I 
will even venture to assert tbat'this will 
prove to be the case wherever these two 
materials are found in the same vicinity. ' 
The monument, for instance, in the Trinity 
yard, _ of Thomas Cahusac, dated in 18lY, 
is built of a solid quadrangular mass of 
New Jersey red sandstone, and covered by • 
a thin slab of Westchester white marble — '- 
a kind of limestone that has not a very 
good reputation for durability. But this 
slab, together with corner pieces of the 
same material,-is in a good state of preser- 
vation, while the saudstone block has lost 
a large amount of its bulk, which has 
crumbled into powder. The tomb of Wil-, 
Ham Ormstead, which is built in th« same • 
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■way, but of older, date, is in a similar con- 
dition. And all over the yard, wherever 
the two materials are associated, the same 
state of things is plainly visible. One 
of the best conditioned headstones in the 
ground is of white marble, and dated as 
long ago as 1728. There are some monu- 
ments here, -some of them in the form 
of urns, erected ' about the time of the 
yellow fever, in 1815, built of a kind 
of white marble, which has very much 
disintegrated — nearly as much so as the 
poorest sandstones. I think this stone 
must have come from the quarries on the 
upper end of this island, which are known 
to have been in use at the date of these 
monuments. They have since been aban- 
doned on account of their inability to 
stand the test of time. Bnt all other lime- 
stone monuments in this yard are now in 
good 1 condition. Not so the sandstones. 
Very few can be found which are not sen- 
sibly softened, badly fractured, or fissured 
in the direction of their lamina. Where 
they come in contact with the ground 
they are much disintegrated and wasted. 
It is true, as stated by your correspondent, 
that the chisel marks and the lettering re- 
main sharp and distinct. There is a ten- 
dency towards rounding of the corners in 
the limestone which, is not observable in 
the sandstone. In stones of the same age 
the lettering on the sandstone is by far the 
most legible. So far, then, as concerns 
monuments, in the faculty of preserving 
the legibility of inscription, excellence must 
be conceded to the sandstone. But its 
qualifications for a building material must 
rest upon other grounds. In structures of 
magnitude it has to sustain great pressure. 
For all purposes of this kind every piece of 
marble in the yard is as good as it was a 
century ago. When squared and smooth- 
ed, and placed as a member of a flat wall, 
it will resist the action of the elements 
almost indefinitely. Its sharp angles alone, 
if presented to the action of ice and rain, 
will suffer. There is not, in my opinion, a 
piece of sandstone in the Trinity yard, 
twenty-five years old, that would not be 
crushed in the foundation wall of any con- 
siderable building. 

I have observed the phenomena of the 
decay of sandstone in this climate many 
years. .1 am satisfied that in out door ex- 
posure it suffers most from frost. It readi- 
ly absorbs large quantities of water, which, 
when it becomes ice, everywhere expands, 
exerting a resistless influence between 
every grain of the stone, and sundering 
them at length beyond the influence of co- 
hesive attraction. Freestone, when not 
exposed to the weather, does not undergo 
sensible change. Immersed in water, it, 
gradually softens, but does not, unless sub- 
jected to great pressure, exfoliate or disin- 
tegrate. It never evinces that tendency to 
round the corners, which is so common in 
the granites. The angular fragments of this 
granite which are taken from the quarries, 
to build the loose unmortared walls of the 
farms, will, in fifteen years, become quite 
rounded in form, the angles being totally ob- 
literated. But, trimmed into sqnare blocks, 
and well fitted together, their faces will re- 
main unbroken a thousand years. Granite 
does not suffer in this way in warm climates, 
a fact which points to frost as the agent of 
their destruction here. 

I cannot sympathize with your corres- 



pondent's contempt for granite. Its grey, 
not always "cold," is very congenial to 
the color perceptions of some minds. It 
does not suffer more in fires than sand- 
stones, while in strength and durability, 
which are the noblest characteristics of 
building stones, it is infinitely superior. 
Does he think that if Trinity Church had 
been built of Quincy granite, the whole 
front would have cracked and opened, as is 
now seen in the beautiful freestone struc- 
ture? 

I wish to suggest some considerations and 
facts concerning the protection which it is 
claimed by your correspondent and others, 
is afforded to building-stones by mosses. 
In this climate, at least, I think they serve 
to hasten decay. In England, where there 
is rarely frost enough to penetrate beyond 
its minute roots, it seems to absorb the 
fogs and moisture of the short spells of 
rain, freezing, if cold enough, and keeping 
the stones upon which it rests compara- 
tively dry. 

In this country, where there are such 
heavy rains, and so much snow, the 
water that it thus mechanically holds, 
would, if suffered to penetrate the stone, 
gradually loosen the iron of its cement, 
where there are such heavy rains and 
so much snow, as in this country. Moss, 
in this climate, is much of the time 
saturated with water, holding enough to 
supply at any time a portion to the sub- 
stance upon which it rests. Every freez- 
ing air then during the winter contributes 
its share towards the destruction of the 
material. A little observation in the fields 
where the rock crops out, and is more or 
less covered with vegetable growths, would 
convince any one of the truth of what I 
have advanced upon this point. This js an 
interesting subject, and one worthy of in- 
vestigation and comment. 

Of all the materials in this country, the 
slates, and especially that which is quarried 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, are by far the 
most unchangeable by time. 

At Copp'sHill and othei'burying-grounds, 
in Boston, there are stones two hundred 
years old, where the most delicate touches 
of the chisel are to this day distinctly- 
visible. The particles of sandstone are 
partly held together by a cement of oxide 
of iron. Slate, as well as granite, is 
only kept solid by the attraction of cohe- 
sion, a force that cannot be disturbed by 
chemical agents. In this is the whole 
question of the durabilities of building- 
stone, in Europe or America. All artificial 
cements must in time yield to the slow 
action of the chemical forces which are 
contained in the elements that surround 
them. 

Since I wrote upon the Caen stone, I have 
observed a remarkable confirmation of my 
views. In the hotel-building in- Broadway, 
at the junction of the Fifth Avenue, there is 
a whole pier of massive blocks of this stone, 
one after the other, split open by the mode- 
rately heavy superstructure. Its worth- 
lessness by the side of granite and our 
sandstone, could not be better demon- 
strated. E. 
» 

Poetic Pictures. — The colors, nay even the 
forms in poetry, as in the kaleidoscope, already 
exist; accident here, and genius there, put them 
in new positions, and thus create new pictures. 
— W. Alexis. 
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THE MANSION GBOUNDS. 

Is the general scenery is characterized 
by imposing features of landscape attract- 
iveness, Jhe Italian style of building or 
Americanized Roman, is peculiarly well 
fitted to grace the site, for the regular, yet 
varied proportions and characteristic decor- 
ations of such structures harmonize well 
with the flowing lines of the ground which 
may surround them. The terrace, viewed 
from a remote point, is susceptible of the 
most beautiful effect. The arch, which so fre- 
quently occurs in Italian architecture, and, 
in fact, a prevailing feature, also subserves 
a great purpose in the matter of distant 
effect ; this arises principally from its grace- 
ful outline, and the varied intensity of 
shade, where the arch recedes to a greater 
or less depth. Again, the piazza, the bal- . 
cony, and the oriel or bay windows— all 
quite necessary appendages to our country 
houses — are capabilities of the utmost 
value. By landscape attractiveness, we 
mean thatappearance which the ground pre- 
sents when it exhibits a pleasing and grace- 
ful variety ; gently undulating and mantled 
with freshness and luxuriance. The capa- 
cious lawn, iu its extent of verdure, is seen 
here extending into open expanses, and 
there retiring behind noble trees, whilst 
bringing up, and forming a rich background, 
the blue hills rise in gentle and graceful 
forms, their foundations laved by the mean- 
dering river. 

If the scenery partakes of the picturesque 
or romantic, it will naturally appear that 
the gothic— not carpenter's gpthic — is the 
more appropriate style of architecture ; 
here the building must be kept low as re- 
lates to height and in comparison with its 
extension ; irregularity of form and design 
will be in proper unison with the encom- 
passing lines. It should be deeply seated, 
with a rich, woody background, and cheer- 
fulness, not sombreness and gloom, be visi- 
ble in every feature. Picturesque or roman- 
tic scenery may be considered as having 
fur its basis a rugged, uneven surface; the 
ground unequally and irregirlarly broken 
into brows of naked soil, or over-hung 
with pendant verdure; trees and shrubs 
partly decayed, and clothed with lichen; 
deep valleys, precipitate declivities, natural 
forest growths, and dells. These contribute 
towards the full development of the pic- 
turesque ; intricacy would seem to be the 
predominant feature of this character of 
scenery. The foliage should be irregular 
in outline, and of a dense and well-defined 
mass.' All unsightly objects must be hid- 
den in an agreeable manner ; for instance, 
by so training ivy up the withered arms of 
an old decayed tree, that it may not be en- 
tirely devoid of interest. We do not advise 
the planting of dead trees, which is abso- 
lutely absurd, notwithstanding Mr. Kent, 
the reputed father of English landscape 
gardening, has deemed it prudent so to do. 
All unsuitable objects should be destroyed, 
and cleared away. In fact, we must ever 
bear in mind, that all objects which evince 
in, any degree the appearance of man's 
neglect, cannot but produce a discordant 
and exceedingly unpleasant impression. 
This neglected appearance may probably 



